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THE EDUCATION OF AUDIENCES. 


HE progress of invention and discovery during the last fifty years, 
especially since 1870, and the application of the results to our arts 
and industries have gained for the entire community an increased and 
an increasing amount of leisure. Not only have the hours of work been 
shortened, but its nature has been largely changed. The demand upon 
brain and bone and muscle has been greatly lessened, and if many still 
homeward plod, evening after evening, an actually weary way, there 
are thousands who now simply discharge the comparatively easy duties 
of a machine-attendant. The progress just mentioned has, moreover, 
effected a vast improvement in the hygienic condition of our large 
centres of population, and to the leisure that has been gained have 
consequently been added almost all the conditions for its use and 
enjoyment. The time and energy thus obtained is spent too often in 
trifling, and, it must be confessed, in gross and degrading pursuits, but 
it is a gratifying reflection that a large portion is being devoted to those 
recreations and studies that appeal to the higher nature of man. Among 
these Music now holds an important place. 

As in literature, three classes of individuals are concerned with music, 
viz., the author, the publisher, and the public, or, in musical parlance, 
the composer, the executant, and the hearer, We propose, meantime, a 
few considerations on the last. 

The great majority of the music-loving portion of the community 
look on music simply as @ recreation. The advantages which as a 
recreation it has conferred upon the well-being of our great city 
populations have been great, and the proportion of the entire populace 
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now interested is perhaps greater than at any previous portion of our 
history. Altogether apart from artistic effects, it would not be difficult 
to show that the moral and physical well-being of the masses has been 
greatly increased by the facilities afforded for the study of music. 
Even the mere hearer of the word has had his reward. Legislation, 
both imperial and local, has fostered the growth of the Art. The fact 
that in the year 1884 nearly 2,000,000 children were taught by ear, 
while in 1891 only 1,000,000 were thus instructed in our elementary 
schools, bodes well for the quality of the audience of the future; while 
the encouragement now being given by some municipalities serves in no 
small degree to sustain and develop the interest which the schools have 
aroused. The foundation is being well laid, but the fact that most 
children leave school when they are but twelve years old causes, in the 
majority of cases, an undesirable break in continuous musical study. 
We speak, of course, of those who have an average general intelligence 
and an average musical organization. The problem is one that is 
beginning to engage public attention, and a prominent professional 
musician has suggested the propriety of continuation schools. We do 
not know, however, whether music suffers more than the other and more 
necessary subjects whose regular study the child suddenly drops. In 
fact, music possibly suffers less than reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
because, thanks to municipalities, voluntary associations, and the service 
of the church, music is being almost daily heard. But it is to be feared 
that much of it is above the appreciation of those who have just left 
school. We do not contend that miusic of the highest class should be 
stopped. Lofty ideals must be held up if any Art is to advance. But 
it appears to us that, together with the presentation of those ideals, there 
should be a systematic education going on, beginning at the point where 
the child leaves school, and leading on to the point that gives. apprecia- 
tion of those high ideals. Mere practice of a vocal or instrumental part 
—and there is much of it—does not seem to furnish what is wanted, for 
of late years there has been a falling-off in appreciation of the highest 
forms of our Art, and an increased interest in those forms which are 
on a lower plane. Many concert frequenters can no longer maintain 
their pretended interest in the higher forms, and are confirming to some 
extent Mr. Santley’s assertion that the talk about Art and Painting and 
Poetry is chiefly cant and hypocrisy. There has been a certain musical 
retrogression. We still speak, be it observed, of persons who possess 
average intelligence and average musical organization. May it not be, 
then, that too much time is being spent on the more ostentatious 
departments of our Art, and too little on those that make for musical 
righteousness? In plain words, is there not too much playing and 
singing in proportion to the time given to history, notation, construction, 
and form? Of the total number of persons in a large city who are 
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interested in music, how many have studied form? To how many has 
there been granted to know the structure of the Glee, the Rondo, or the 
Symphony ? Conscientious teachers from time to time put forward the 
advantages of such knowledge, and curricu/a including it exist in our 
schools of music. But just as a conversational knowledge of a foreign 
language is more prized than a wide and accurate acquaintance with its 
best literature, so the power to make a brilliant appearance vocally or 
instrumentally is more valued than the knowledge which makes , no 
show. 

General education is an undoubted help to complete musical 
appreciation. But we cannot detail the aid that the musician thus 
receives. Such aid is recognized by the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, and London, in the Arts subjects for their musical 
degrees, and the high example thus set should be constantly kept before 
us. What can we do with existing means to improve the public taste? 
Until the public taste makes for higher things, there will be a continual 
tendency on the part of composers to “write down.” Until that taste 
improves, impresarios, urged by a scholarly few, may continue to perform 
the highest compositions in the face, as we have seen, of a declining public 
interest. But in the teeth of a persistent public “ bear,” of what avail 
is it to “ bull” mighty works, and to find after “carrying over” from 
season to season nothing but a smart “ contango” for one’s trouble ? 
Nearly three years ago one of our foremost men of letters stated that, 
when; working for the stage, he was desired to “ write down,” and may. 
not this have happened in the case of at least one living composer, who 
has from time to time proved his capacity for nobler work ? 

The foundation of public taste, we remarked, is being well laid in 
our elementary schools. The Tonic Sol-fa system is there almost 
universally used, for, where many things are taught, the quickest 
methods of imparting a subject must be adopted. And experience aas 
shown the Government that with that system the maximum of musical 
knowledge can be given in the minimum of time. It is not “a fond 
thing vainly invented.’ It is peculiarly fitted for the vocal instruction 
of children and junior students, and, indeed, it may be fairly asked 
whether children of a larger growth might not also profit from its study. 
Within recent years it has received warm recognition from many 
professional musicians of the highest standing, and if in certain quarters 
there be—and there is—still some opposition, this is in great part due 
to the absence of analytic power in the public. Being “easy, cheap, 
and true,” it is largely used by those of us who have little leisure, who 
possess no instrument but the voice, whose general education through 
misfortune rather than fault is defective, and whose natural musical 
temperament is not perhaps of the highest. Not many months ago a 
respected and decidedly talented conductor observed that the sol-faists in 
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his choir were always out of tune, Here the fallacy known to logicians 
as non causa pro causu was committed. The sol-faists were the junior 
members of the choir, and one cannot expect matured tenors and basses 
from lads of seventeen to twenty. The true cause was the atrocious 
crime of being a young man, and sol-fa undoubtedly has suffered from 
the fact that just when a singer begins naturally to reflect glory on the 
system and method by which he has been trained, he transfers his 
services to an old notation society. Moreover, the certainty of sound 
begotten of the notation and method has occasionally led a zealous young 
singer to deviate by a comma in a sforsando attack.* Accidents such as 
those have been confounded with the system. Critics have regarded the 
user and the thing used as one, and erroneous conclusions have been 
drawn from faulty premises, But in the hands of competent persons 
the Tonic Sol-fa system is capable of doing great work, and, after careful 
comparison with other systems, one is bound to admit its enormous 
advantage, not only vocally, but also in studying harmony. Quickly it 
is making way, and to those musicians who have passed a too hasty 
opinion on its merits as the system of the masses, to them it may be said 
in the language of Cromwell, “‘ We beseech you, brethren, in the bowels 
of Christ, to believe it possible that ye may be mistaken.” 

It is the privilege and high calling of our schools of music to 
continue the method thus happily begun in the elementary schools. 
But is it not possible for our musical associations and our large body of 
church organists to devote a greater portion of time to advanced 
instruction, leading their pupils to apply the principles acquired to other 
notations and to higher examples of form? A very small portion of 
each weekly practice devoted to form would be of great benefit. The 
dissipation of sectarian energy in the churches has, fortunately for the 
cause of music, bestowed upon us a plenitude of organs and organists. 
Are the instruments being used as they might? Conceive it announced 
that on a certain date a selection from Die Meistersinger will be per- 
formed. Conceive that, in anticipation of that performance, a talented 
musician announces that on two evenings immediately prior to the 
performance he will, in consideration of the importance of the composition, 
give two analytic lectures on it. Let it be announced that Wagner, the 
musical guilds of the Middle Ages, and the works of Hans Sachs will 
then be treated, and the composition explained and illustrated, and 
we venture to state that intending hearers of the performance will be 
well prepared for appreciating it. Such efforts would be: infinitely 


* He, if he be a bass, is not reading from a one-part copy, which gives little 
indication of the whole work. He never requires to leave off on low G sharp in 
the key of A major, count 75 bars rest in two or three different tempi, and start on 
high D flat in the key of B flat minor, helped, forsooth, by three small notes in 
another clef called his cue ! 
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more instructive than any annotated programmes, glanced at probably for 
the first time upon the first bar of the performance. And if Die Meister- 
singer be thus treated, why not any noble subject, nobly illustrated by the 
genius of a great poet and a great composer? What is wanted is some 
plan, some method in producing programmes in our large cities; and if a 
spirit of sweet reasonableness prevailed, much might be done on the lines 
just suggested. But as long as the practice continues of giving in one 
place one performance of a work which will not be heard again there 
for many years, so long will there be, so far as public appreciation is 
concerned, a very great waste of time and talent. is 1) tpls ta nada. 
Repetition at closer intervals with preliminary help such as has been 
indicated would do much to increase musical interest in our midst. 

In keeping that interest alive and healthy much has been done by 
one important if small section of musical hearers, viz., the professional 
critics. Some years ago when a prima donna sang a song of which the 
words and music were her own, a critic rendered valuable service by 
rightly describing the effusion as one in which the inanity of the words 
was thoroughly matched by the utter worthlessness of the music. But 
as John Morley points out, newspapers have to pay, and to pay they 
must please, and from time to time we have proof in our musical 
critiques of ad captandum effort. After the first performance of 
“ Crossing the Bar,” a writer in a musical journal described Dr. Bridge’s 
setting as one whose beauty the English language utterly failed to 
describe. The English language is not so barren as the vocabulary of 
that writer would lead him to believe, and the letters of the alphabet are 
likely to afford in future as many permutations and combinations as the 
sounds of the musical scale. Such extravagant language is greatly to be 
deplored, for the calling of the critic is a high one. In the present state 
of public appreciation it is in his power to conserve and direct musical 
energy. It may, indeed, be his function to extend the scope of his 
observation and remark. More comparative criticism seems to be 
required, not only within the domain of music, but also with reference to 
the relation of music to the more serious objects of human pursuit. 
Granted that the demand for comic opera has occasionally produced 
melodies and harmonies of great beauty and originality, these are far too 
frequently wedded to librettos of the most trumpery order. Success 
depends less in these latter-day works on literary power than on thread- 
bare plots, wretched puns, and impossible situations, not atoned for by 
the richness of the costumes or the beauty of the scenery. The critic 
might also, with advantage to himself and others, note and discuss at 
greater length the changes taking place in our concert halls. These are 
increasingly the scenes of variety performances, where a long array of 
artists, each with a short “turn,” seems a principal attraction to the 
audience, and where music in its higher and more complex forms is 
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rarely heard. But music in its larger aspects, in its relation, as we have 
said, to other pursuits, might not unfittingly be the theme of a critic’s 
remarks from time to time. We stated in the outset of this paper 
that the great majority of the music-loving public regard music as a 
source of pleasure. Pleasure-loving people are not usually analytic. 
Like the hasty critics of sol-fa, they often confound one thing 
with another. The artist on the platform before them, with many 
adventitious aids in person and dress, is conferring upon them much 
enjoyment, and they do not perceive that probably three-fourths of that 
enjoyment is due to the composer. Some months ago a paper contained 
the following :—‘‘ Hundreds of respectable Bacchanals, drunk with 
sweet sounds, rose up and shouted, and whooped, and waved strange 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Nor would they stay their tumult until three 
extra pieces had been played. : Then they flocked around, grasped the 
pianist’s reluctant hands, patted him on the back, seized his coat-sleeves, 
trod on his toes, and well-nigh suffocated him.” The hero as a pianist 
was hardly contemplated by Mr. Carlyle! 

It may be reckoned unkind to dwell too much on our increasing 
love of pleasure, or in that respect to draw a parallel’ with the great 
Empire with which alone we can compare. Our decline and fall is, we 
trust, far off, but there are features in our search for enjoyment that 
strongly suggest life in Rome in the days of the early Casars. The 
leisure and wealth won by machinery is creating large numbers of 
professionals in outdoor and in indoor pleasures. In music we have just 
noticed the unproportioned homage that is occasionally paid to an artist, 
and the critic might well ask whether a nation acts wisely in paying a 
music-hall vocalist £1,000 per month, a prima donna of whatever 
eminence a like sum for half-a-dozen songs, or a conductor £2,000 for 
a season. To many a Roman such extravagances were a premonition of 
national decay, and it is vain to advance the shibboleth of a Trades 
Congress or a Chamber of Commerce, and say, “‘ Demand creates supply.” 
A people, as well as an individual, may demand to its hurt. Considering 


.the respective work, talents, and responsibilities of a musical executant 


and of a Cabinet Minister, it seems strange that he should be less 
esteemed who “ moulds a mighty state’s decrees and shapes the whisper 
of a throne.” We have just said “ musical executant,” for again we 
must call attention to the demand that exists for artists rather than for 
works. “I have heard the Messiah twice. I’m uot going again,” was 


‘a remark made not long ago by a constant patron of the concert-hall 


variety entertainment, and it illustrates the need for instruction in form 


already referred to. What Mr. Ruskin has done for painting in pointing 


out the highest forms of the Art, the critic may do for music. There is 
need at present of a strong, cultured, and, if necessary, even dogmatic 
utterance. Macfarren, in his Rudiments of Harmony, dwells on the 
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necessity of dogmatism for beginners, and for beginners in the study of 
construction, whether they be old or young, opinion is wanted as to 
whether or not a newly performed composition complies with the accepted 
forms of Art. If the music be associated with words, it is the critic’s 
office to state whether the subject is or is not noble and worthy. Should 
the music fail in securing both unity and variety, should there be an 
undue number of ideas, or little working up of ideas, should genius and 
learning not co-exist, it is for him to say so. Should there be gross 
blunders in counterpoint or harmony, it is in the nature of his high office 
to point them out; and, considering the power of the: Press and the 
fluidity of public opinion, it can hardly be doubted that constant allusion 
to the necessity of knowing the laws of construction will soon stimulate 
the desire to study them. This is the direction in which a portion of 
the musio-lover’s energy should at present be sent, and with the rise of 
his appreciation there will be a corresponding rise in the demand for 
higher forms. 


James BucHanan. 











ENGLISH MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


‘TN the “ History of the Leeds Musical Festivals,” by Messrs. F. R. 

Spark and Joseph Bennett, occurs this passage, “The Committee 
have acted upon the principle that only new works of men who have 
won their spurs should be produced at the Leeds Festivals,” and, 
commenting upon this, a writer in a recent issue of a London morning 
paper says with irrefutable logic, “ It is fortunate for young composers 
that this principle is not universally adopted, otherwise their chance of 
winning the above-mentioned spurs might be relegated to the Greek 
Kalends. Now the intention of producing novelties cannot be too 
warmly upheld, but experience teaches that a well-known name does 
not, as a matter of course, guarantee the production of a successful 
work, whereas an untried man has often been known to reveal unexpected 
capabilities.” 

But the principle which guided the Leeds Festival Committee on 
the particular occasion referred to above is in a more or less modified 
degree apparently common to every English Festival Committee; and, 
rightly or wrongly, it seems at first sight but ordinary common-sense that 
only tried composers should be commissioned for new works. There is, 
however, another aspect of the case which, for some reason or other, appears 
to have been overlooked, but which, nevertheless, is of equal, if not 
greater, moment. It is no doubt true that the number of English musical 
composers of proved capabilities is limited, very limited; this is, of 
course, partly due to the action of the Festival Committees themselves. 
But the number might be reduced to still smaller dimensions if those 
composers were eliminated who have been repeatedly tried in the Festival 
fire and found wanting. At the present time there seems a real prospect 
of a national English school of composers becoming an accomplished 
fact. During the past two or three years many works by native 
composers have been produced which exhibited undeniable talent of a 
very high order, and which at the same time bore no evidence of 
Teutonic or French influence. To lead this school in the right paths we 
have—it is not exaggeration to say—the greatest English composer 
since Purcell, greatest because most individual. The prospect, then, is 
areal one. No doubt in the course of a year or two one or other of 
these young composers wiil obtain a hearing at an important provincial 
Festival. But, in the meanwhile, to whom are Festival Committees to 
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apply for materia] to keep the fire burning until this rising generation is 
ready with its fuel? According to the system at present in vogue, it is 
obviously not worth a young man’s while to write serious music on a large 
scale, since an opportunity of hearing it performed may never be afforded 
him. Granted that Parry and Stanford are great; that the limpid 
stream of unadulterated “tune” which rises in Gaul (not France, but 
Birmingham) is unending; that the well-springs of inspiration of the writer 
of The Transfiguration are not yet dried up; that German can write suites 
ad infinitum ; yet is it not high time that more practical encouragement 
were offered to the younger generation, and that the hero-worship of 
local geniuses were put an end to? This hero-worship has, in point of 
fact, no right to existence at all, for it is not kind of Festival Com- 
mittees to raise hopes which in the vast majority of cases can never be 
fulfilled ; and the cause of charity, which is supposed to be the motive 
power of all the actions of all Festival Committees, can be benefited but 
little, the cause of art, which too often is a secondary consideration, 
nothing. To Parry all (except one critic) can listen at all times with 
the pleasure that only comes from being ministered to by a master; to 
Stanford at most times; to Cowen when he does not involve us in a 
painful struggle to solve some cruel conundrum; and to the others, 
sometimes. But the revolution of the wheel which turns up constantly 
the names Parry, Stanford, Cowen, Cowen, Stanford, Parry, does not 
help forward the cause that, it may be supposed, these very men have 
most at heart—the cause of English music. 

Now, The Transfiguration, which was the chief novelty at the late 
Gloucester Festival, was by common consent by no means representative 
of its composer’s ability. It is beside the point to argue that this was 
Mr. Cowen’s first effort at writing a sacred work on an extensive scale. 
He has the experience of long years as a composer of works on all con- 
ceivable scales, from the trivial ballad to the grand opera, from the small 
piece to the symphony. Therefore his hearers and admirers had the 
right to expect a work which would show that he possessed something 
more than the rather commonplace capacity for orchestral colouring, 
which was the redeeming feature of The Transfiguration. This being 
the case, might not the next Festival Commission be offered to one of our 
numerous clever young composers in order that Mr. Cowen’s muse 
might be allowed a rest, that the well-springs of his creative faculty be 
not dried up? Such a course would at least afford an opportunity for 
discovering the talent latent in the country. And so with Parry, 
Stanford, and the other stock Festival composers. Such a rest would be 
of infinite benefit not only to the composers themselves, but also to 
English music; for it is obviously impossible with the ever-increasing 
number of provincial Festivals that the limited number of purveyors of 
musical wares to whom the Committees apply can maintain the necessary 
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supply. When an acknowledged master fails to produce a work at a 
Festival equal at least to his best, is it not equitable that he should be 
punished; and what better or more fitting punishment could ‘be meted 
out than that his:name be passed over on the first opportunity until he 
be absolved from his sin? The punishment seems to fit the crime 
tolerably accurately, for in the event of (say) Mr. Parry producing an 
inferior work at Leeds he would be passed over there three years later. 
But he would still have open to him the score or so of other Musical 
Festivals at Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Norwich, &c. In his 
place at Leeds a prominent figure among the rising generation might be 
proved; and the scheme, if properly worked, would act admirably, for 
the fame of the older generation would not languish, while the younger 
men would be afforded a desirable opportunity for plucking some 
laurels. 

Of course, the monetary aspect of the question would be thrust 
forward. But what can be the financial gain to a composer of the 
highest order in England from the production of an oratorio at a 
provincial meeting? Professor Stanford’s Eden has long been 
undeservedly relegated to the publisher’s dusty shelves to form a happy 
hunting ground for the flies. Mr. Hubert Parry’s Jod has apparently 
suffered a similar fate. Yet with what a flourish of trumpets was, at any 
rate, the latter work hailed after the first performance. There can be 
little or no money in oratorios, more especially if they be a credit alike 
to their composers and to their country’s art; and there can be little 
fame to be derived from them, since by far the largest number sink after 
one, or perhaps two, performances into oblivion. It is the intrinsically 
cheaper works that. pay—works that are often characterless, invertebrate, 


dull to the ears of all but the groundlings. I think I am correct in 


saying that.as a rule no Festival Committee pays one farthing for the 
new works produced under its auspices—works which represent the toil 
and labour of months, sometimes of years, of their composers. I 
recollect once broaching the subject of pay to a prominent member of an 
important provincial Festival Committee, only to be met by the reply, 
‘Tt is not we who are honoured by such productions, but the composers 
whom we select,” If this be the prevailing opinion among members of 
Festival Committees generally in the land, it is obvious that there is no 
money and little fame to be derived from oratorio writing, since practi- 
cally the sole opportunity of bringing such a work to a public hearing in 
England is afforded by.the provincial Festivals. Certainly our metro- 
politan choral bodies do no more than they are morally bound to do— 
nay, not so much—to help. He is indeed a highly favoured mortal who 
finds his Festival oratorio performed once in London. Such performances 
are apparently regarded as an unnecessary tax upon the resources of the 


body which gives them. 
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And so the following thoughts seem to suggest themselves uninvited, 
and to obtrude themselves upon us so forcibly as to defy further neglect. 
Is it right that the changes should be for ever rung on a comparatively 
small number of composers when the supply of capable writers may be 
unlimited, and certainly is not so restricted as is made to appear by the 
choice of Festival managers? Would any greater loss accrue to a 
provincial meeting or to a charity by the engagement of a comparatively 
unknown composer, in preference to a writer of established reputation, 
to write a new work, seeing that, good or bad, a new work by a native 
composer ever fails to attract ? Would not the cause of English music 
be furthered in a far greater degree by the occasional offer of a friendly 
hand to the rising composer? Surely the latter would be likely to bring 
forth better work were he sure of obtaining for it a public hearing. 








KASSYA. 


OPERA IN FIveE Acts. 


The Poem by Henri Mertuyac and Puiriere Giz (after 
SacuEer-Masocn). 


The Music by Lio Dr.izEs, 
(Paris: Heugel et Cie.) 


HIS posthumous opera seems to have been produced only to fail, 
for shortly after its first performance in 1893 it was shelved, and 
is, presumably, already forgotten. It is believed that the composer 
finished the piano score only, and that it was orchestrated by M. Massenet, 
a task that must have proved a grateful one. We here find the composer 
of much charming ballet-music working away from his audience, a fact 
which may partly account for the failure of the opera, while at the same 
time he never has lost that feeling for rhythm to which so much of his 
success has been due. Whether there was in Delibes the making of any- 
thing beyond a writer of ballet may be gathered from what follows. To 
judge an entire movement by the subjects thereof is impossible; but 
from a perusal of the score, especially those parts which are further 
removed from the set forms of an obsolete style, it can be safely affirmed 
that the composer displayed in this work no small power of concentra- 
tion and self-command in the elaboration of themes and the symphonic 
utilization of his ideas, a power all the more remarkable because this 
work is so far removed from that with which we are wont to associate 
his name. 
The scene of the first act is a public place in a village of Galicia. 
It is Christmas eve, and Cyrille, a young farmer, is told that, in 
accordance with] custom, he has been chosen to represent one of the 
Three Kings who preside over the féte. The early signs of a plot 
are shown by the fact that Cyrille has fallen in love at first sight with 
Kassya, a young gipsy, while in ignorance that his cousin, Sonia, is in 
love with{him. To complicate the love-interest, we learn from Kolenati, 
the Intendant of the Count de Zevale, that the charms of Kassya have 
also influenced his master. It was to be expected that Delibes would 
find in a libretto on a gipsy subject ample opportunities for a display 
of bright rhythms, and at the outset we meet with the following 
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three-bar phrase (in octaves, Ex. 1), which seem to take up the curtain. 
There is no overture, and the voices enter at the 22nd bar (Ex. 2). 
Ex. 1. Allegretto marcato. 
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A modification of the theme is used at a short solo passage (Ex. 3), 
and the section is worked out with rather more resource than is generally 
to be found in opening choruses, 
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A. melodic'subject' is employed’ én. Cyrtille’s entrance, when Sonia. tells 
him that the) eldefs of the village aré coming to thank him for his 
service in rescuing the weak from the outrages of a: band of brigands. 
Sonia and Cyrille further sing the words :— 
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Cyrille is now left alone, and he sings of his love for Kassya in a 
melodious recitative. His reflections are interrupted by the entrance of 
Kassya herself. When Cyrille declares his love for the gipsy, an 
attention which she is inclined to receive rather sceptically, the 
following theme is extensively employed :— 





Ex. 5. es, - — 





and subsequently :— 


Ex. 6. Quel-le voix in-con - nue a_ par- 1é dans mon ccur... 
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while the treatment of the whole scene is rendered very delicate by the 
handling of Ex. 5. Following this, Sonia, without naming the object 
of her affections, lets Cyrille know that she is in love :— 
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Passing over a chorus referring to Christmas eve, but containing 
nothing of special. importance for quotation, we reach the finale. A 
fortune-teller appears, announced by the theme quoted as Ex. 5, and 
to the piquant phrase quoted below predicts Kassya’s future and fate. 


Ex. 8. 
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The elders of the village now arrive, and while proclaiming Cyrille 
their Christmas King, tell him to choose a Queen by the gift of a 
flower. He bestows it, to the astonishment of every one,.on Kassya, 
who invites the company to join in the mazurka, thus bringing the act 
to a close. 
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In the second act, which takes place in a salon in the Count de 
Zevale’s castle, Cyrille appears, in answer to the summons of the Count, 
to carry out some festal decorations. Having received his directions, he 
goes off and Kassya appears. The Count passionately declaims his 
love for her, but she tells him that the word “love” is not understood 
by the peasants unless it is followed by another, “marriage.” The 
Count, however, does not see the matter in this light, and departs, 
giving place to Cyrille, who enters with a ladder to fix the garlands of 
evergreens to the walls. In the scene which follows, Kassya, while 
telling Cyrille that she loves him, speaks of the splendours of the castle, 
and relates what has passed between her and the Count. Cyrille in 
desperation says he himself will plunder to make Kassya rich, to 
which she replies that the Count can give her everything without 
risking his neck. In fury Cyrille raises the hammer in his hand at 
Kassya, a threat which she receives without concern. The quarrel is 
made up, and the two embrace. Soldiers, who have been heard behind 
the scenes at the beginning of the act, now appear, and Cyrille is hurried 
off under some strange law of conscription enforced by the Count. The 
latter’s friends appear, and Kassya, on hearing the fate which has 
befallen her lover, pleads for his release. Again the Count renews his 
advances, supported by his friends, and, under promise of marriage, 
Kassya, overawed by the prophecy of the fortune-teller in the first act, 
accepts his suit. 

The music of this act, which begins, like the first, without any 
prelude, is of chief interest in Kassya’s scenes with the Count and with 
Cyrille. We may, however, quote a phrase which is derived from the 
soldiers’ song sung behind the scenes, supplying the accompaniment 
to the Count’s recitative on his entrance. 
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The following is the beginning of a “Chanson Slave” sung by 
Kassya. .Here the composer seems to have missed the “ local colour.’’ 


Ex. ll. -O ER dit le seigneur, Vois ma ten - dres- se. 
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The Count’s love-song is founded on the next quotation, the 
subject in the upper part of the bass clef being repeated again and 
again, while the syncopated accompaniment is for the most part adhered 
to. 


Ex. 
Poco Allagrege agitato. 2. 
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In Kassya’s answer to this declaration an augmentation of Ex. 5 is 
employed as accompaniment, while Ex. 12 is again heard as the Count 
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leaves the scene. In the following scenes Cyrille is mounted on a 
ladder nailing to the wall the garlands which Kassya hands to him. 
Space forbids quotation of the dainty music which occurs in this duet. 
A few bars would not give any idea of the lightness which shows the 
composer in his happiest mood. 

When Kassya tells Cyrille of the Count’s passion for her, she 
makes use of the following phrase :— 


Ex. 13. 
Andante. 
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Again a modification of Ex. 5 is heard when Kassya warns her 
lover of the penalty which will follow his stealing to make Kassya rich, 
repeated again after he has threatened her with the hammer. A 
moment later Cyrille says he believed himself loved by her, and in the 
introduction to the words which follow the composer makes use of the 
first bar of No. 6—a touch too slight perhaps to have much value. At 
the reconciliation Cyrille sings this passionate phrase :— 
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Passing over the music to the soldiers’ entrance, a séction worked 
out with some ingenuity, we arrive at the finale. Here the friends of 
the Count sing a laughing chorus to a theme thoroughly characteristic 
of the composer. It appears only in the accompaniment :— 
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When Kassya pleads for her lover’s freedom from military service, 
subjects already introduced are used with extremely happy effect; and 
later, when she recalls the gipsy’s forecast of her fate, a snatch of Ex. 
8 is heard, repeated again towards the close of the act, when she 
speaks of her destiny, A prominent subject in the finale, employed with 
the material above referred to, is the following :— 















































There is an interval of two years between this act and the third. It 
is winter time. The villagers are oppressed by the heavy taxation of the 
Count. A reign of terror seems to exist, and pillage and murder are 
rife. Cyrille returns from military service to find that his father has 
been driven from his home, and that the Count has married Kassya. 
The villagers meet and resolve to attack the Count’s castle with 
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Oyrille'at their head, in revolt against the persecutions to which they 
have been subjected. 

As this act consists mainly of narrative there is little music of 
importance to be quoted. The prelude is entitled “Snow,” and is 
founded on the following singularly monotonous and, in the circum- 
stances, befitting theme :— 

Ex. 18. 
























Sonia sings a “Swallow Song,” with a graceful figure running 
throughit. It begins thus :— 


Ex. 19. Moderato. 
3 3 
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With a solitary suggestion of Ex. 5, no use is made of any foregoing 
themes. The finale is chiefly worked out in the following themes :— 
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with a chromatic tributary subject :— 
Ex. 21. 
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and a modification of the first bar of Ex. 20, namely :— 


Ex. 22. 
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The act a with a repetition of Ex. 18, and bars 3 and 4 of Ex. 20. 
The scene of the fourth act is laid in the “Grande Salle” of the 
castle. A ball is being given, and the curtain rises to a spirited 
Polonaise, which forms the basis of the opening chorus. It will suffice 
to quote the opening bars :— 
Ex. 23. 
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The chorus and solo parts are throughout independent of the accompani- 
ment, A short song concerning love follows, sung by Kassya in the 
rhythm of a “ Dumka,” and leads to the ballet, set to national forms. 
We give two instances, the first being a 3-bar measure ; the second a 
4-bar measure extended to 5 bars :— 


Ex. 24. ‘“ Obertas.” 
is “= 68. e 3 ? 
> 









Ex. 25. “ Danse Ruthéne.” 
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The ballet finishes with bar 2 of Ex. 20, when voices of the peasants 
marching on the castle are heard in the distance. Kolenati enters (to an 
agitato figure, Ex. 26) and tells the Count the tidings that the people 
demand vengeance. 








Ex. 26. 
Vivace. 
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The warning comes too late, for the mob rush on to the scene and 
demand the death of the Count and Countess. However, when Cyrille 
finds himself face to face with Kassya, he is inclined to spare them, and 
the act ends amid a good deal of clamour, but apparently without any 
decision as to a somewhat important point. The crisis is delayed by 
Oyrille’s exercising his prerogative as “ King” of the villagers, which he 
‘vas proclaimed in Act I., and this is slightly hinted at in the music. 
Otherwise the finale contains nothing calling for comment. 

Act 5 takes place in the hut of Cyrille’s father. No allusion seems 
to be made to the event which occurred at the castle in the last act. 
Oyrille is going back to military service, and Sonia will take care of his 
father. Kassya comes to tell Cyrille that she had no hand in his 
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conscription. He upbraids her bitterly, but her declaration of love for 
him all but breaks down his strength. She asks for love and death. A 
wedding chorus (in whose honour is not stated) is heard behind the 
scenes, then it flashes across Kassya’s mind that Cyrille loves some one 
else now, and with that she stabs herself. 

In some respects, this act is, musically, the best, and the composer 
has not felt: it unworthy to use material which has. been heard earlier in 
the work.~ - Kassya’s entrance is:announced as before by Ex. 5, and her 
scene with Cyrille is based upon the following subject :— 

Ex. 27. 
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and a modification of No. 12 in § ¢empo. Kassya’s last words are 
delivered to the music already par F in Ex. 8, and a few bars of Ex. 5, 
augmented, end the work. 
The last of Delibes’ compositions would seem to have been his most 
ambitious, and the coldness with which it was received may have been 


due to the fact that it was a posthumous production, as well as to its 
being more advanced than any of his other operas. The work suffers by 
reason of the libretto, which is too involved. There is much smoke and 
little fire, and the dramatists seem to have got the strings of their 
scheme into a tangle, without definitely indicating the principal one. 
Apart from such a defect—a fatal one, unfortunately, to any opera—the 
music shows great facility in the elaborating of material ; and here, far 
as the composer has gone for a work of the French school, he might have 
carried the scheme still farther, since the dramatic situation lent itself 
readily to the employment of more modern methods. To have freed 
himself from the old superstition that an accompaniment must be 
secondary to the voice was, without doubt, a great achievement ; and to 
have so contrived the orchestral voice that it should always be interesting, 
and not a mere echo of the singer’s, was what was to be expected of a 
composer who has written such delicate and charming music. The 
feature, indeed, of this score is its polish, and the freedom with which 
the themes are handled makes one regret the composer’s death at a time 
when he was producing his best. The defects in the libretto seem easy 
of correction, and there is no reason why the opera should, with care, 
prove less of a success than many another built of material far less 
substantial. 
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A NEW NOTATION. : 


[ the fourth number of this Review I endeavoured to draw the 

attention of musicians to the shortcomings of our ordinary staff- 
notation, which was admirably adapted for the purpose for which it was 
invented—the writing down of diatonic music, but is quite inadequate 
to the needs of our modern chromatic style. This fact has long been 
recognized by thoughtful teachers, and many efforts have been made to 
invent a more satisfactory system, besides occasional hopeless efforts to 
force upon the public some new system of which the superiority is only 
patent to its author. Sozue years ago a seven-line staff was advocated, 
the lines to represent the white keys of the piano and the spaces the 
black notes. Then came a man with a different idea altogether: the 
staff was to be abolished, and we were to call the white notes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, and the black a, e, i, 0, and u. This notation served perfectly for 
the penny whistle or banjo, but when applied to the piano the index signs 
which had to be added to indicate which of the seven octaves was in use 
caused painful complications. Else this was a brilliant idea. 

It is obvious to any thinking mind that no scheme of improved 
notation, however simple and satisfactory, stands the remotest chance of 
acceptance if it differs much from that in present use. As I have else- 
where remarked, is it likely that the enormous capital lying locked up in 
the stacks of printed music under which the earth staggers in her orbit can 
be rendered null by any new invention whatever? No; the democrat’s 
favourite remedy of abolishing everything and starting afresh is happily 
impossible. The improvement must be only a modification of existing 
methods if it looks for recognition. And even then how hard it is to get 
people to see its value or the need of it! I daresay that many people 
read my article on Musical Notation, and only thought I was wasting 
words over unimportant matters; while of those who agreed with me, 
few, if any, made any use of the new ideas thus brought before them. 

’ Thinking thus, I should not be very anxious to introduce any new 
scheme of notation if it were my own invention, but the small 
improvement to which I desire to draw attention is the idea of a friend, 
a valued contributor to this Review, who is too modest to stand forward 
amid the complete indifference of his fellow-creatures, and therefore 
deputes me to receive his ovation of yawns. Seriously, the suggestion 
has far more in it than any one would think at first, and the description 
of it is given in a few words. The staff notation for the key of C 
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remains unaltered, but key-signatures are abolished, a slanting stroke 
(—) being drawn from left to right upwards through the head of any 
note sharpened, and a downward stroke through a note flattened. 
For double sharps or double flats two parallel strokes would be used. 
This is practically writing all compositions in the key of O, and marking 
in all accidentals wherever they occur. But though the device sounds 
clumsy when thus described, the exceeding simplicity of the symbols 
employed renders it in reality easier to use than the present system, 
and far, far easier to read. Even those who behold it for the first 
time find little that is strange or startling in it, ey. : 


BEETHOVEN : WALDSTEIN SONATA. 


I chose this quotation almost hap-hazard, but having made it, the 
reflection occurred to me that it afforded a striking instance of the 
insufficiency of our device of key-signature for a modern symphonic 
movement. Here is a piece some 480 bars long, nominally in the key 
of C major ; but how much of it is really in that key ? Less than one- 
sixth of the whole; the result being that, though fairly diatonic in 
character, it absolutely teems with accidentals. Of course, when we 
come to music like that of Tristan or Parsifal, where the tonality is very 
indefinite and the passages always chromatic, the gain of this new 
device is still more apparent. Play the following at the piano @ prima 
vista and convince yourself. 
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I have not here chosen, as I might have done, a chromatic example 
in an extreme key, where a mass of accidentals have to be contradicted. 
It will be observed that the sign 4 is rendered unnecessary by this 
system ; and, more important still, the ever-doubtful point of where to 
repeat or not repeat an accidental is for ever settled. To the mature 
musician this notation may seem absurd for a diatonic passage in an 
extreme key, ¢.g.:— 











but to the learner who finds—as who does not ?—extreme keys difficult 
to read this very peculiarity is a boon and a blessing. Here the eye at 
once differentiates the notes of the key of F# from those of the key 
of Fg. 

% advantages of this invention may therefore be summed up as 
follows :— 

1. The notation differs but slightly from that in eommon use, 
and, though intended to supersede it, is not so incompatible as to cause 
confusion. 

2. It can be learned in ten minutes, and presents no difficulty. 

3. It obviates the confusion caused in the learner’s mind by having 
three very similar signs to remember. 

4. Neither signature nor accidentals need to be remembered. This 
obviates the greatest of all difficulties in reading music. 

5. All keys become equally easy to read. 

6. There is no contradiction of accidentals. 

If it be objected that the absence of a key-signature is a hindrance 
to knowing what key we are in, I would answer that the key-signature 
is @ very poor guide, useless in the minor key, and that musicians do not 
rely on it in the least. Non-musicians either trust to it implicitly, and 
so make constant mistakes, or ignore it and make ditto, ditto. 

Yet with all these manifest advantages I do not suppose that 
musicians will be easily brought to adopt this improvement. But, at 
least, they shall have the chance: it is free to all, and I earnestly 
commend it to teachers whose pupils cannot or will not learn to read. 


F. Corprer. 
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“Q Isragv.” Sacred song by Arthur Sullivan. London: J. 
Alfred Novello, 1855. 


“THe Minna Wattz.” By Hyman Frederick Cowen. London: 
Leader & Cock, 1858. 


“GARIBALDI, oR THE Riva Parriots.” A drawing-room 
operetta in two acts. By H. Frederick Cowen. The libretto 
by Rosalind. London: Boosey & Sons, 1860. 


“BexceusE pour LE Piano.” By Frederic H. Cowen, Op. 2. 
London: Boosey & Co. 


“WHY DOES AZURE DECK THE sky?” Song by OC. Hubert H. 
Parry. London: Lamborn Cocks, 1866. 


“Ancet Hosts.” Song by C. Hubert H. Parry. London: 
Lamborn Cocks, 1867. 

“T saw THEE WEEP.” Song by A. C. Mackenzie. London: 
Patey & Willis, 1870. 

“My noat ts READY.” Barcarolle by C. V. Stanford. Dublin: 
M. Gunn & Sons, n.d. 


“Une Fieur pe Mar.” Romance for the pianoforte by C. V. 
Stanford. London: Ashdown, n.d. 


“In tHe Meapows.” Impromptu for the pianoforte by Ebenezer 
Prout. London: Ashdown & Parry, 1866. 


T is very remarkable that while the early efforts of litterateurs, 
painters, and sculptors are sought after and carefully preserved by 
amateurs and collectors, those of composers should be neglected. In the 
latter casé, the inducements to rescue from oblivion the Opus 1, or the 
publications which preceded the work that bears that number, are less 
tempting. ‘There is none of that exquisite sense of joy or disgust at 
seeing one’s first editions advertised in capitals and leaded type in some 
second-hand catalogue, and such compositions as have been brought 
out by a young composer, generally at his own expense, are often ruthlessly 
destroyed by’the»hand that created them. Nay, more: when the time 
does.arrive for them. to be catalogued, the composer is discreetly silent 
as to his early indiscretions. It is the aim of this article to drag from 
obscurity some forgotten masterpieces, to review them without the 
burning glow of enthusiastic admiration or even the pitiless vivisection of 
modern criticism. It shall be our endeavour to seek in their small 
beginnings some sign of promise, and to point out to the young com- 
poser of to-day that with his “ Six Songs of Heine,” or his “‘ Piano Sonata 
in G@ sharp minor” (Opus 1), he may take heart of grace and hope to 
reach the high level attained by those English composers who are chiefly 
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Trish or Scotch. Some of the Compositions are so rare that even the 
British Museum does not possess copies, while others are not mentioned 
in Grove’s Dictionary. We feel that we are rendering a service not 
only to the bibliographers of the future, but also to the nation, in giving 
details about wotks which have been forgotten and which may some 
day fetch high prices at Puttick & Simpson’s. 

The song which heads the list is one of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
earliest, and was written at the age of thirteen, while he was still a choir- 
boy. ‘The prevailing influence of the time is fairly well marked in it. 
The voice enters thus :— 


Ex. la. Adagio. 







——— 





- (Orn, ‘. . re - turn un- to. the Lord thy God— 


-— + 
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The rather wild progressions in 1b, and the unexpected resolution 
in bar 8, show that the composer’s fingers were “‘ wandering idly over the 
noisy keys ” at the time. 


Ex. 10. 
cres. 





Take 
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A few bars later (bar 2 of 1c) the composer boldly emphasizes a 
discord with a sforsando mark, apparently to signify that he meant it. 
There is something naive in this composition of a child, whose name 
was destined to become a household word in the land, and whose work, 
from the “ Tempest” music, written only seven years later, has never 
lacked those qualities which appeal to the many. 

Mr. Cowen’s earliest effusion seems to have been produced at an age 
when he should have been playing on a penny trumpet instead of a 
piano. It is called “The Minna Waltz,” and is dedicated “to Henry 
Russell, Esq., by his little friend, six years old.” We quote its opening 
phrase :— . 





Ex. 2. Con anima. 
3 


His next work was published at the comparatively mature age of 
eight. It is a thin folio, bound in red cloth, gilt, with gilt edges. On 
the cover the word “ Garibaldi” is printed, encircled by a wreath of oak 
leaves, mistletoe, holly, and what appear to be pineapples, probably a 
subtle allusion to the composer’s birthplace. At such an early age it 
is improbable that Mr. Cowen was aware of the phrase, “Save me from 
my friends!” or else he might have been well justified to cry it aloud. 
As a frontispiece we have a portrait of the “ youthful composer” in the 
costume of the period (1860). There is something felicitous about 
it. The hair is very nicely done, and the “ Frederic H. Cowen” of 
to-day still retains some resemblance to the “ H. Frederick Cowen” 
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of thirty-five years ago. The grand piano in the lithograph, however, 
shoots backwards into the wall with a daring disregard for the accepted 
canons of perspective. On the title page we are informed that the 
work is the “author’s property,” and in an elaborate address. is to be 
found the usual appeal for “ kind indulgences” for composer and author, 
who are stated to be of the ages of eight and seventeen respectively. 
The “ Poetess”’ (that is, the Rosalind of the title page) has constructed 
her libretto in two acts of five scenes each, and each is commendably short. 
Garibaldi is represented as making love to Theresa, a lady of high 
courage, betrothed to Leopold, but, with a wholesome regard for Jes 
convenances, it is stated that “The authoress is well aware that Gari- 
baldi is married, and has only made use of his name to give more 
interest to the plot.” The scene opens in the Italian camp. Pietro, 
Garibaldi’s aide-de-camp, sings this gay strain :— 


Ex. 3a. 
Vivace. 


Oh! whoshallsay a _ sol-dier’s life Con- sists of naughtbut war and strife? 


( 
{ * 


which continues with the words :— 


For we have many oy gaan , 
And our duties are but few 


Catherine, the companion of Theresa, an Austrian lady, appears, 
and with Pietro goes off to spy upon Garibaldi, who is alleged to be in 
love. The next scene is a wood near the Austrian camp. The parties 
appear to wander into one another’s camps with a bland disregard for 
the pickets. Theresa sings a love-lorn song :— 

Ex. 36. > 








-o 
When eve-ning sha-dows gath -ero’er, And all isstill and hush’d in sleep— 


Then enters Garibaldi, appropriately “enveloped in a large cloak.” 
In the dialogue between him and Theresa, “thou ” and “ you” are used 
indiscriminately. "When the lady refuses the General’s addresses, she 
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does so in the following terms: “ Pardon me, Signor, if I have done 
anything to lead you to think thus. I am grieved that the interest I 
have evinced for your country should have been the cause of a moment’s 
pain to one whom I shall ever esteem as a friend”; a sentence which 
seems to have dropped right out of “ Jane Eyre.” We need quote no 
more of the libretto, which must be read in full to be appreciated. The 
stage directions in two places are very explicit, for not only are we told 
that So-and-so enters, but that the other person “ remains outside,” and 
one of the scenes is laid in “ the inner compartment of the camp.” In 
the songs there are some astounding cadenzas, of which we give two :— 
Ex. 3c. 
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Cadenza. 
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Quoting from “the melodies that have been pronounced striking ” 
(vide address aforesaid), we find that Garibaldi thus addresses the lady 
who won’t look at him :— 


Ex. 3e. 
Maestoso. 


And must I go, and bid fare - well to 
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We think the above aah will suffice to’ show the state of Mr. 
x Cowen’s muse at this stage of his career, and how the early promise has 


been fulfilled by the vast quantities of ballads which have flowed from 
his pen. We will give one more quotation. It is from thesfinal chorus 
tes (in unison) —Garibaldi has gone off in the middle of the act, and never 
reappears—probably “ remaining outside.” It is Pietro who sings ¢his 
“ precious gem ” :— 
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The Berceuse is the most ambitious of all the pieces given in the list, 
with the exception of No. 10, and is numbered Opus 2. After a short 
introduction, the piece begins with the following subject :— 

Ex. 4a. —————C——l ; ~ 


o. | ¢ 





Ped. * Ped. * Ped. * 
Another subject, which forms the basis of some working out on a 


small scale, is this :— 
Ex. 4b, ‘ ——————_—_. 
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Infant prodigies, as a rule, succumb at an early age. Mr. Cowen, 
however, may be called a hardy evergreen, and we congratulate him. 

The two songs of Dr, C. Hubert H. Parry’s are taken from a small 
selection which he published about the year 1866, when he was about 
eighteen years of age. There is no mistaking the style in these first 
bars of “ Why does azure deck the sky ? ”— 


Ex. 5. 
P Allegro moderato. 







Why does a- zure deck thesky? "Tis tobe like thy looks of blue. 
= 


“Angel Hosts” might be as the Psalmist, according to Tate & 
Brady, says, “another of the same,” as may be seen from the two 
examples :— 


6a. 
P Allegro moderato. 


An - gelhosts,my love, be-friend thee, Thro’the watch-es of the night, 


q 
q! 


p rall. 


Sleep till thro’ the lat-tice steal-ing Morn - ingairs blow dew - y soft. 


where the movement of the parts is contrived with a view to obscure the 
baldness of the melody. It seems to have begun where the other ended. 
Let it be said that it was not on the strength of these songs that Mr. Parry 
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obtained his Mus. Bac. degree, but they are the beginnings of a style 
that in later days has stamped this composer’s work as characteristic, the 
more so because, with the exception of Sullivan, no other of the composers 
of these Islands possesses such a thing. 

The early masterpieces of Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie are not 
easily obtained, and unless the eminent Scottish composer has left 
private information for the benefit of his literary executors, they will have 
an unenviable task when the time comes for his “Simmtliche Werke” 
to be issued. The opus numbers run consecutively from No. 7 onwards. 
This song is the earliest example we can obtain of the works of the com- 
poser who gave us “Columba” and “La Belle Dame sans merci,” and 
was published when he was twenty-three years of age. It begins with- 
out any introduction, and attacks the subject boldly :— 

Kx. 7a. 


Andante con tenerezza. 
he my 


I saw thee weep, thebig bright Cameo’er that eye of blue, 
J ! ‘ mf 


f he i—— pp &e. 


—— . 


7 

These early ninths augured well:for the future of the composer. 
The symphony between the verses is delicious: note the acciaccature. 
It will be noticed that while Mr. Parry disdains for the most part all 
expression marks, Mr. (as he was then) Mackenzie phrases each note. 


Ex. 7b. rit. t 7 
ie >> D adel 





. Thatfilledthatglanceof thine 
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The name of Charles Villiers Stanford is associated with the sounds 
which issue from the yadxds yyav 4} KipBadrov ddaddgov. Although the 
charming “Spanish Gypsy” songs of George Eliot are labelled Op. 1, 
(1873, when the composer was twenty-one years of age), we find others 
of earlier date unnumbered and unknown. Dublin seems to have had the 
honour of first’ publishing apparently the tentative composition in which 
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the great Irish musician tried his first flights of song. A few bars will 
suffice to show the character of the “ Barcarolle.” The figure of the 
accompaniment is sustained with that “persistency” which programme 
analysts speak of in connection with subjects in Beethoven’s symphonies, 
for, with the exception of a few bars, it runs riot through the entire 
composition. 


Ex. 8. 
Allegretto. 









My boat is read-y, the wind 


This “persistency” is again manifest in that little gem, ‘‘ Une Fleur 
de Mai,” which begins in this fashion :— 
' Ex. 9a. Allegretto. — 


| 
| 






P wd canto marcato, 






Se PO 





The second subject (observe the contrast) is marked animato :— 


Ex. 90. 
animato. ‘ : 





mf 
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A repeat of the first subject brings us to yet a third subject 
(agitato). It is an ingenious modification of a passage in Schubert’s 
“ Rosamunde ” Ballet Music. 


Ex. 9c. 
Agitato. 


This change of key lasts for only five bars, and seems to have been 
made by the composer to show the ease with which he makes the 
enharmonic modulation back to the key of D flat. There’s a little 
sameness about the bass. What follows is an elaboration of the third 
subject, and we find some attempt at a “working-out,” the early 
indications of that genius which is noticeable in the composer’s magnifi- 
cent chain of symphonies. Towards the close we find a striking 
modification of the first subject :— 


Ex. 9d. 


SEE 


as though hurrying us on to the climax. 

Dr. Ebenezer Prout’s genius has always been highly respectable. 
We once heard a ballet-suite of his in which the libidinously-leaping 
mazourka was called a waltz, while the other movements seemed to have 
broken loose from some organ concerto or other. But that was probably 
before Dr. Prout took to writing books. The present example was 
published when the composer was thirty-one years of age. It begins as 
follows, and is nicely fingered :— 
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We leave it to Dr. Prout to say whether an “impromptu” belongs 
to the binary or tertiary form, but here is another subject :— 


Ex. 100. 





























This and the first subject are worked out with a variety of finger- 
gymnastic accompaniments (chiefly of the arpeggio order), and for the 
joy of the young person, the hands cross, so as to get the melody with 
the right hand in the bass, with a nice octave arpeggio for the left in the 
treble clef. Here is an episode based evidently on a minor modification 
of the first subject :— 


Ex. 10e. 





The above examples will suffice, we think, to show whether there 
was in the early work of our foremost living composers that promise 
of which we often" hear so much, and we leave it to our readers to detect 
the genius which lay hidden in these efforts. To say that they were 
all juvenile would hardly be accurate, and so some allowance must be 
made for age. Still, the study is an interesting one, in regard to the 
commanding position which all have attained, and the result possibly is 
a not altogether useless contribution to our musical history. The relative 
value of these examples, as compared with the initial works of con- 
temporary composers abroad, may well be left for our above-quoted 
friends to determine. 





RETROSPECTIVE. 


HE chief feature in London of the recent months has been the 
establishment of promenade concerts at the Queen’s Hall, under 
the management of Mr. Robert Newman. The building peculiarly lends. 
itself to entertainments of this description, and such concerts will in 
future be pleasurably anticipated and successful, especially if still 
greater artistic interest is imparted to the programmes and the presentation 
of mediocre music avoided. It was satisfactory to notice that some of the 
largest audiences were attracted by selections of high-class works, and 
the experiment of a “ Novelty Night ” on the 2nd ult., besides securing 
a “record” attendance, opens out possibilities which, if utilized in an 
artistic spirit, may be of great value to young composers. The new 
works brought to a hearing on this occasion were the Prelude to an 
opera entitled Rosalind, by Harold Vicars, and a Minuet from a comedy 
opera, Anne Hathaway, by Clarence Lucas. The following were also 
announced as “first time of performance in England” :—Prelude to 
Guntram (Richard Strauss); “ Andante Funébre ” for orchestra (Johan 
S. Svendsen); “ Boyard’s March” (Halvorsen); Prelude to Matas- 
wintha, opera (Xaver Scharwenka); “ Marche Solennelle” (Tschai- 
kowsky). Massenet’s Overture to Racine’s tragedy, Phédre, was also 
announced as first time of performance in London, but this was 
included in the programme of the Philharmonic Concert of March 4th, 
1880. Other new works produced during the series were an “ Orchestral 
Suite” in four movements, by Perey Pitt; a “Suite of Dances” 
(orchestral versions of the last five of “Ten Dances, Old and New, for 
Young Players,” for the pianoforte), by Professor Villiers Stanford ; 
“The Battle of Flowers,” descriptive overture, by T. H. Frewin; “Carni- 
val Scenes,” by G. H. Clutsam; and “Second Suite Symphonique,” by 
Frederick d’Erlanger. First performances in London were given of 
the Overture to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, La Nuit de Mai; Meditation 
from Massenet’s opera, Zhais; Introduction and Ballet Music from 
Moszkowski’s opera, Boabdil ; and Herbert Bunning’s orchestral piece, 
“The Shepherd’s Call.” Mr. Henry J. Wood displayed skill as 
conductor. 

In connection with the Queen’s Hall it is satisfactory to be able to 
record the development of the Sunday afternoon organ recitals into 
orchestral concerts, a six months’ series of which was commenced, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Alberto Randegger, on the 6th ult., 
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when a far larger audience than even this spacious hall could 
accommodate sought admission. The programme on this occasion 
included Wagner’s Overture to Die Meistersinger, the same composer’s 
Prelude to the third act of Lohengrin, Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 
phony, and the Passion Music from The Messiah, which was sung to 
orchestral accompaniment by Mr. Sims Reeves. 

The usual success attended the annual Festival of “The Three Choirs,” 
held this year at Gloucester. The most important novelty was a cantata 
entitled The Transfiguration, by Mr. Frederic H. Cowen, the other new 
works being A Dedication, church cantata, by Mr. Lee Williams, the 
Festival conductor; an Organ Concerto in F minor, by Dr. Harford 
Lloyd; a setting of the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis by Mr. Herbert 
Brewer ; and a Fantasia in A minor, for piano and orchestra, by Miss 
Rosalind F. Ellicott, the last named being produced at the concert in the 
Shire Hall on September 11th. 

The second Cardiff Festival, under the conductorship of Sir Joseph 
Barnby, was opened on September 18th by the first performance in 
England of M. Edgar Tinel’s oratorio Francis, and on the next day 
weré produced Professor Villiers Stanford’s Pindaric ode The Bard, 
and A Psalm of Life, by Mr. David Jenkins. An exceptionally 
interesting scheme included Sir Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio The Light of 
the World, Berlioz’s Faust, Verdi’s Requiem Mass, and the Choral Sym- 
phony. The highest praise is due to the executive council for the artistic 
enterprise and energy displayed in the face of great difficulties. 

Distinction was given to the ninth Leeds Triennial Festival by the 
presence of the Prince of Wales. Dr. Hubert Parry contributed an 
Invocation to Music, the poem of which was.furnished by Mr. Robert 
Bridges; Mr. Arthur Somervell a setting of Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
The Forsaken Merman ; Mr. Edward German a new “ Orchestral Suite 
in D minor”; and M. Massenet a symphonic poem entitled Visions. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan occupied the position of conductor, as on previous 
occasions. 

Several new works have attracted much attention on the Continent. 
Amongst them may be mentioned Der Lootse, a three act opera by Herr 
Urich, which was brought out on July 23rd at the Flora Theatre, in 
the Charlottenburg district, Berlin. A new oratorio, Christus der 
Auferstandene, by Herr Gustave Schreck, produced at the church of St. 
Kilian, Heilbronn ; Bei Sedan, an opera by Herr Heinrich Zéllner, heard 
for the first time on September Ist at the Stadt Theatre, Leipzig; and 
yet another new opera by Signor Mascagni, entitled Si/vano, which was 
mounted for the first time on the 8th ult. at the New Theatre, Berlin. 
Humperdinck’s new work, The Bronze Horse, has also been produced at 
Cassel. 


F. Giusert Wess. 





MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


HE more intelligent of English musicians have been crying out for 
years for a complete history of English music. So important is 
the position of England in the early periods of artistic development, and 
so independent of the influence of other countries, that the art as pursued 
here down to the death of Purcell can be profitably studied as apart 
from that of the history of music in general. The subject is a fascinat- 
ing one to any musician who has the precise combination of qualities 
required, Unfortunately, a love of antiquarian research, the unwearying 
perseverance which will not rest until the strictly accurate statement of 
truth has been obtained, and a wide sympathy with the best products of 
every age, are seldom found in the same person, even if we consent to 
forego everything in the shape of literary merit for the sake of still 
more important qualifications. If Mr. Henry Davey’s previous 
performances in musical literature were not such as to excite any very 
great expectations of his promised “History of English Music” 
(J. Curwen & Sons), the musical world was prepared to accept with all 
gratitude the results of long-continued research, as at least a fairly com- 
plete record of our national achievement in the art that was once the 
chief glory of England. A lifetime might have been spent upon the 
accumulation of material for such a work, even granting the absence of 
all musical illustrations ; but a space of three years is all that Mr. Davey 
has considered necessary to bestow upon the whole undertaking, if I read 
the beginning of his preface rightly. It is entirely to his credit that in 
such a space of time he should have contrived to examine with the 
necessary care the enormous number of compositions upon which he 
gives an opinion, and to give even so extensive alist of the early writers 
and their works as he has done. A certain amount of superficiality 
would be easily pardoned, if it were proved absolutely necessary to 
hurry on the publication of the work. But where was this need? No 
excuse is offered in the author’s preface for this; in fact, he seems under 
the impression that three years’ study was amply sufficient, even taking 
into consideration various hindranees and accidents that are referred to. 
Certainly the book cannot be reproached with a want of completeness; 
it is surprising to find how few of the salient facts of the history are 
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omitted, and how good a general idea is given of the actual amount of 
work produced in England, more especially in the early periods. 
Granting some curious anomalies in the spelling of some proper names, 
which are defended by the author, the volume is printed with extreme 
care and precision ; but the all-important accuracy of statement is often 
sadly to seek, and the general conclusions drawn from the facts are often 
extremely questionable. It could have been wished that more satis- 
factory references to authorities had been given, instead of the pre- 
tentious formula that is continually recurring, “I have discovered ”—a 
formula, by the way, that is by no means confined to the statements first 
made by Mr. Davey. In the preface already quoted the author claims 
that “some fact not yet published in any history will be found on 
almost every page, until I reach the account of Handel.” Of assertions, 
as distinguished from what are ordinarily accepted as facts, there are 
indeed plenty, but for very many of them little support besides Mr. 
Davey’s word is offered. The chief peculiarity of his attitude towards 
the early part of our history is the remarkable assertion that “ Dunstable 
invented polyphony,” an assertion so dear to the author that it is 
repeated, either directly or allusively, some two dozen times in the first 
seventy-six pages. The phrase is one which to musicians is only laugh- 
able, for nothing can be more obvious than that the word “invention ” 
in regard to an art of such slow development as that of counterpoint, 
for example, is wholly misleading. There is, as usual, a half-truth 
concealed behind the assertion, which rests upon a sentence of Tinctor 
that has been variously misunderstood ; the immediate authority given 
for it is, however, F. X. Haberl, whose words, as a writer in the Musical 
Times has pointed out, are quoted from a publication dated ten years 
back, while he has since seen reason to express himself far more 
guardedly. 

In this connection I may perhaps be permitted to bear witness 
to the manner in which mistakes are sometimes begun. A ‘few 
years ago I edited a series of thirteen English carols of the fifteenth 
century from a MS. at Cambridge, and in the course of some most 
valuable assistance I received in the work from the late Mr. W. S. 
Rockstro, that eminent theorist pointed out certain resemblances to the 
very few compositions by Dunstable that were then accessible, and the 
preface ends with the words “ there is at least a possibility of the whole 
set being by Dunstable.” The very guarded manner in which this 
guess, for it was little more, was put forward has unfortunately done 
little to ensure the case from misrepresentation. My surprise may be 
imagined when I found the list of extant works by “ Dunstable and his 
contemporaries,” given by Mr. Davey, headed not by any composition 
to which Dunstable’s name has been appended, but by these carols, 
which, later on, are coupled with Dunstable’s “O rosa bella” as the only 
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works of this school as yet printed. As to their authorship, Mr. Davey: 
says only this :—“ They are anonymous, but both words and music are 
probably by Dunstable or Power.” It will be observed that consider- 
able progress has been made towards the inevitable result that some day 
or other the carols will be confidently quoted as an undoubted work of 
Dunstable’s. The casual and wholly unwarranted inclusion of Power’s 
name will not do much to efface the general impression produced on any 
but the most accurate readers, or those who know the facts of the case, 
that the carols are attributed to Dunstable by Mr. Davey. Another 
characteristic of the book is its ardent defence of the Puritans against 
the well-known accusation that they did what in them lay to stop the 
progress of music, and its practice, not only sacred but secular. Mr. 
Davey plumes himself on having brought to light several proofs that 
music of certain kinds was not discountenanced during the Common- 
wealth; but their repression of church music is undeniable, and the 
author’s difficult task of exonerating them from all blame with regard to 
music is hardly accomplished satisfactorily. Other authorities have 
found in the War of the Roses, in the Commonwealth, in Handel’s 
extraordinary popularity, so many obstacles to the continuous pro- 
gress of our national art; but at each of these periods Mr. Davey 
has some other theory to offer, since he cannot ignore the fact that a 
renaissance of music had to take place after each crisis. He belongs to, 
or at least appears to side with, that school of critics who, from wilful 
or congenital blindness, refuse to see any kind of progress in the present 
day in English music. But as he expressly deprecates the attitude 
which too many of the critics, as he says, took towards his former effort, 
in respect of his treatment of living composers, he enters into no detailed 
notice of the work of any living Englishman, except Sullivan. Goring 
Thomas is dismissed with a few words not in the best taste; but he 
suffers in good company, for Sterndale Bennett is noticed in anything 
but a generous or even just way. As a more or less complete catalogue 
of the early compositions of English composers that are now accessible, 
the book is useful enough; but even here it will not compare for a 
moment with the valuable first instalment of a “Geschichte der Musik 
in England,” by Dr. Wilibald Nagel, noticed in this column a year 
ago. The reproach that foreign work in this department of musical 
literature is far more thorough than English, as a rule, will not be 
removed by Mr. Davey’s volume. 

A fine example of the best foreign workmanship, whether the book 
itself or its superb printing be considered, is “ La Mélopée Antique dans 
le Chant de l’Eglise Latine,” by M. Fr. Aug. Gevaert (Ghent, Librairie 
Générale de Ad. Hoste), which comprises a supplement to the author’s 
monumental history of ancient music. The special point taken up in 
this volume, which, it should be said, is complete in itself, is the 
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development of what are known as the plain-chant melodies from 
the Greek originals. The connection between the relics of ancient 

Greek music and the liturgical music of the Roman Church has 
been hitherto wrapped, if not in total darkness, at least in a pretty thick 
fog of conjecture, and if it cannot be said to have been brought out even 
yet into the full light of day, it can no longer be dismissed as hopelessly 
obscure. For the sake of establishing the identity of the church modes 
with those of Greek music, the so-called ecclesiastical names of the modes 
are abandoned in favour of the Greek names. The confusion between 
the two sets is all the more perplexing since the names are practically 
the same, only no mode is called by the same name in the two systems. 
The return to the older use of the names is, no doubt, a little tiresome to 
the reader who has been always accustomed to think, for example, of the 
mode beginning on F as the “ Lydian,” and who now finds himself 
required to recognize it as “‘ Hypolydian,” while what he knew‘as the 
“Mixolydian ” has become the “ Iastian.” But the use, and even 
the necessity, of thus altering the names in vogue among modern writers 
is proved when the connection is established between the ecclesiastical 
modes and their Greek counterparts. The author refers the compilation 
of the liturgical music, not to Gregory the Great,-but to the Hellenic 
Popes of the end of the seventh and beginning of the eighth centuries, 
among whom Sergius I. is regarded as having been the chief author or 
instigator of the work. The Greek origin of the music is shown by the 
survival of certain Greek terms for neums, &c., and an analogy is happily 
drawn from the Italian terms which indicate the source of operatic 
music. The elaborate comparison between the Ambrosian melodies and 
the hymns of Mesomedes gives curious and most instructive results ; 
among other things, as M. Gevaert well puts it, the Christian hymns are 
far less dry in effect than the older music, although there are so many 
points of similarity. A complete thematic catalogue of the ancient 
antiphons of the church, arranged according to their modes, constitutes 
the second part of the book. 

- Happily there are new English books on music in which we may 
take a just pride, and among them is a fine piece of work by Mr. J. 8. 
Shedlock on “ The Pianoforte Sonata” (Methuen & Oo.). The origin 
and development of the form are traced with very remarkable skill and 
thoroughness, from the “ Bible sonatas” of Johann Kuhnau, the chosen 
starting-point, down to the sonata of Liszt in B minor, and the latest 
English product of any importance in this form, Stanford’s MS. sonata 
in D flat. A most able introduction gives a clear idea, of the main 
changes in form, the account of Kuhnau’s quaint sonatas is most 
amusing, and the translation of the “ programme ”’ of two of the Biblical 
sonatas is admirably done; the works of Bernardo Pasquini are carefully 
analysed, and the influence of various other men unknown to most 
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musicians, such as Gaetano Grieco, is shown. An excellently concise 
chapter on the immortal thirty-two sonatas of Beethoven, a section on 
which there was every temptation to dwell in undue detail; others no 
less good on his immediate predecessors, contemporaries, and successors, 
and a judicious section on Schumann, Chopin, and Brahms ; and, finally, 
an interesting chapter on the sonata in England, are included, as well as 
a supplementary chapter on sonatinas, duet sonatas, and the like. I am 
delighted to hear that the sonatas of Pasquini, and several more of the 
less accessible works analysed by Mr. Shedlock, are shortly to “be 
published by Messrs. Novello; when this is done this most valuable 
contribution to artistic history will be completely available for students 
and others. The book is not only learned, but eminently readable, and 
one or two happy phrases will not be forgotten, as, for instance, the 
designation of the “ pedagogic path ” as “a narrow one, yet, in the end, 
leading to destruction.” In a footnote to the chapter on Beethoven’s 
predecessors are two enchanting letters from Dussek, in one of which he 
speaks of the “ Capel Master of this Town (Hamburg) who is a tolerable 
great As in Music and an illnatured Antianglomane.” 

There are one or two points on which I am unable to agree with 
Mr. Shedlock ; the most important is in his, as it seems to me, arbitrary 
limitation of the term “sonata” to works in what is now known as 
“sonata-form.” Compositions were called sonatas long before the term 
was defined as we know it now, and they surely have as much right to 
be called by the name given them by their authors as Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. have to be called sonnets, although they do not conform 
to the structure to which the name of sonnet has gradually become 
exclusively attached. In one notable case Mr. Shedlock has been led 
into absolute error. Of Domenico Scarlatti’s harpsichord pieces he says, 
“The title ‘sonata’ as applied to his pieces is misleading. Whether 
the term was actually used by the composer himself seems doubtful. 
The first thirty of the sixty Scarlatti sonatas published by Breitkopf & 
Hartel appeared during the lifetime of the composer at Madrid. They 
are .... merely entitled Zssercisi per Gravicembalo.” Now, as a 
matter of fact, although the word sonata does not appear on the title- 
page of this edition, the compositions are headed “ Sonata I.,” “ Sonata 
II.” &c., as the case may be. And although the pieces present 
differences from the binary form that are obvious and radical, yet their 
claim to the title is incontestable. “ Die” Freischiitz, and “ Davidson,” 
for the name of an eminent critic, are the only misprints I have noticed 
in the well-printed volume. 


J. A, Furter Marrianp, 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


UCH an amount of printer’s ink has been expended on the choral 
works produced at the recent Festivals that we should have confined 
ourselves to the mere mention of the pianoforte scores which lie before 
us, had it not been that, with scarcely an exception, each work appears to 
have struck each critic differently. In the one instance in which the 
critical unanimity is wonderful we have the misfortune to differ from it 
in toto. It may therefore, perhaps, be permitted us to add a few words as 
to these four compositions. The most important of them is, undoubtedly, 
Dr. Parry’s Invocation to Music, both from the intrinsic merits of the 
work itself and from the importance of the occasion on which it was 
produced. As to Mr. Bridges’ poem, a protest must be entered against 
the unmerited abuse that has greeted it. The charge of mysticism 
ean hardly be sustained ; and even if it could, what matter? That it is 
true poetry cannot be questioned, and that it flows smoothly enough for 
musical setting is undeniable. These things being so, what need of the 
baldness and unintentional humour of the average writer of odes? 
Besides, most auditors will find plenty of time to decipher Mr. Bridges’ 
meaning during the solo portions of Dr. Parry’s music, which, to speak 
mildly, are hardly exhilarating. The composer should really write in 
collaboration with some one—say Mr. Cowen—who could supply 
him with the smoothness, rhythm, and variety of accompaniment which 
his music so sadly lacks, whenever he loses his sheet-anchor, the 
chorus. Let us hasten to add that the first and last sections and the 
Dirge show Dr. Parry at his best, and are most refreshing in the 
sense of strength and capacity which they convey. Were the solo 
portions provided by some lyrical composer, the contrast between the two 
styles would not be nearly so irritating as the spectacle of Dr. Parry 
industriously plodding along with his love duet, forcing into his 
Procrustes’ bed of counterpoint and common time any ideas with a 
Wagnerian tinge that may occur to him. 

Of Mr. Cowen’s Transfiguration we must complain for a precisely 
opposite reason. Dull his music is not, and that is a great point scored. 
But the composer seems incapable of working on the grand lines on 
which all Dr. Parry’s choral music is conceived. The choruses in the 
Transfiguration, with their incessant modulations and accidentals, look, 
on paper, very much like the ambitious work of a young composer, 
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instead of that of the master that Mr. Cowen undoubtedly is in his own 
line. Another of our grievances is the terribly effeminate and maudlin 
{there is no other word) hymn tune with which the composer has still 
further vulgarized some not too poetical verses. Similar hymns in the 
Golden Legend, and in a lesser degree in the Martyr of Antioch, 
show that there is, at any rate, one English composer (pace the critic of 
the Saturday Review) who can be simple and popular without becoming 
“pretty ” and undignified. But one ought not to judge of a work by 
its low-water mark. Mr. Cowen’s music has a cachet of its own, which 
gives it a certain exotic flavour, even when in idea it is most obvious: 
and for any form of individuality one should be thankful. 

Dr. Stanford’s ode, The Bard, is more dramatic and varied in 
rhythm than Dr. Parry’s; it is duller than Mr. Cowen’s work. There 
is nothing in it that the composer has not himself already said, and said 
better. Tricks of style perpetually repeated are apt to affect the nerves, 
and Dr. Stanford has a particular set of phrases, rhythms, and progressions 
with which our ears are bombarded, until one wishes that even “ The 
Revenge ” had never been written. It would be a thousand pities if so 
talented a composer allowed himself to be merged in that band of 
pedantic theorists who have made, and to some extent are still making, 
English music such a byeword and a soporific. But we prefer to believe 
that the present work is only an “ occasional” one, and that the writer 
himself would not wish its life unduly prolonged. Mr. Arthur Somer- 
vell’s Forsaken Merman has for us no attractions whatever. The work 
is studiously simple, and quite invertebrate. When a composer sacrifices 
everything to melody, that melody should be interesting. Mr. Somer- 
vell’s, in this instance, is not. He should really seriously consider 
-whether writing admirable songs is not more artistic, as well as more 
profitable, than composing merely harmless cantatas. The above work 
and Dr. Parry’s “ Ode” are issued by Messrs. Novello; Dr. Stanford’s 
and Mr. Cowen’s compositions by Messrs. Boosey. 

Herr Edvard Grieg is one of the few composers to whose new 
works, as they appear, one turns with a feeling of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. His latest set of “ Lyrische Stiicke,” Op. 62 (C. F. Peters, Leipzig), 
represents him at his best. We have before this remarked on the 
startling recrudescence of youthful freshness and vigour which has 
marked Herr Grieg’s last few opus numbers; and here we have six 
pieces, slight in themselves, but beautifully finished; not too mannered 
in style, and quaint and taking to a degree. No. 1, “Sylfide,” is a 
kind of mazurka in B minor, marked by freshness in its individual 
phrases, and admirably written for the instrument. No. 2, “ Dank,” 
is pure Grieg, though rather less chromatic than usual. No. 3, a 
“French Serenade,” is delightful—a worthy companion to the “Sie 
tanzt”’ of the last series of “ Lyrische Stiicke.” We prophesy great 
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popularity for this simple and graceful little piece. In the second-book 
the first number, “ Bachlein,” suggests the opening of Schubert’s B 
minor Symphony, but is sufficiently original for all that. It is slightly 
more developed than is usual with the composer. No. 5, “ Traumgesicht,” 
is the best of the series. The enharmonic modulations, constantly 
recurring, lend to a haunting little melody the one touch necessary for 
perfection. This is really one of the little pieces by the existence of 
which the art of music is the richer. No. 6, “ Heimwirts,” is a sort of 
Hailing, at the nature of which lovers of Grieg can easily guess. The 
middle section is rather tame, but one or two passages in the principal 
section are sufficiently startling. Taken as a whole, the value of these 
“ Lyrische Stiieke ” is such as to induce a wish that the composer would 
produce them at more frequent intervals than is the case. But probably 
their absolute finish and perfection of detail is the result of endless pains 
and trouble. 

Herr Moritz Moszkowski also seems to have roused himself from his 
lethargic condition of reproducing his early works as nearly as was 
compatible with safety. His latest publication, “ Drei Stiicke,” Opus 
54 (also issued by Herr Peters), is slightly out of the ordinary groove, and, 
of course, the pieces are admirably written for the piano. The first, a 
“ Danse Fantastique,” is simple and rather trite, but the “‘ Mélodie ” in 
E minor is graceful, and works up to an effective climax in the approved 
manner. The gaiety of the third piece, a ‘“ Capriccietto,” is contagious, 
and it is not in the least degree vulgar. This last is quite enough to 
popularize the set; and as there is in them no trace of the composer’s 
“Spanish Dances,” of which we are heartily sick and tired, we cordially 
recommend them. The above favourable comments do not apply to a 
set of “ Polnische Tinze ” for piano duet, Op. 55, which we suspect to be 
an early work with a later opus number. At any rate, they have not 
much to distinguish them beyond vivacity and skill of arrangement. 

About the only English composer whose piano music in any degree 
~ resembles that of Herr Moszkowski at his best in freshness and elegance 
is Mr, Edward German. His “Gypsy Suite” has lately been published 
by Messrs. Novello in as many forms as if it had been, say, “ Love’s 
Golden Dream,” instead of a very graceful and refined set of pieces. 
Mr. German is such a master of the orchestra that a pianoforte arrange- 
ment of his music suffers by comparison. But even in this form the 
music charms by its ease and skill, and the arrangement of the Suite for 
violin and piano may be recommended with confidence. We wish that 
Mr, German would give some kind of opus numbers to his numerous 
suites; they are becoming confusing. 

Equally valuable in their way are a “ Capriccio” (Op. 39) and a 
“ Berceuse”” (Op. 38) for the above-mentioned combination of instrn- 
ments by Herr Gustav Jensen (Messrs. Augener). The “ Capriccio” is a 
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kind of Moto Perpetuo, very easy in proportion to its effect, for both the 
instruments. The “ Berceuse” is more elaborate as regards the piano 
part, but still quite practical. It is curious that Herr Jensen’s music 
should so little resemble that of his namesake—is it his brother ?—the 
late Adolf Jensen, whose early death was so regrettable. The excessive 
modulation and elaboration of all kinds affected by the latter finds no 
echo in the works under notice, which are straightforward throughout 
and somewhat lacking in the romantic element. For teaching purposes, 
at any rate, this is an advantage rather than otherwise. Also for piano 
and violin we may mention with favour Mr. Alfred Moffat’s Album of 
Twelve (Easy) Pieces, and the indefatigabie Mr. Emil Kreuz’s similar 
collection: of Six Pieces. Messrs. Novello issue two books, one of 
Three Duets for two violins and piano, the other of Three Trios for 
three violins and piano, by Mr. George Calkin. Their object is the 
admirable one of avoiding unison playing; but the idea is not so new 
as the composer appears to imagine. The pieces, however, have much 
merit. 

We may also mention that Messrs. Augener have issued some more 
numbers of their valuable “ Vortrags-studien” from the old masters, 
for violoncello with piano accompaniment, arranged by Herr Carl 
Schroeder. The selection covers a wide field—in the present selection 
from Rameau to Bach—and, of course, the editing is all that could be 
wished. 

M. Hamelle, of Paris, has sent us a selection of pianoforte works 
by M. I. Philipp, whom we take to be the well-known pianist. These 
are most of considerable executive difficulty; but all are interesting, and 
laid out to produce the greatest possible effect. In general style M. 
Philipp’s work resembles that of the late Auguste Dupont, a composer 
whose talent has as yet not had full justice done to it. Of the pieces 
before us, the most likely to become popular are a set of five little 
“ Feuillets d’Album,” which show a careful attention to small details 
and a commendable freshness of idea. The Russian Rondo in three- 
bar rhythm, however, is not worthy of its companions. The “ Valse 
Lente ”’ is original and taking. Ina Caprice in F $ major the composer 
has not gone far afield for his subject-matter, but the writing is 
effective, and, in spite of the key chosen, it is comparatively easy. 
No so M. Philipp’s arrangement of M. Poppar’s charming “ Elfentanz” 
for piano and violoncello. This, we think, is quite overdone, and 
probably no one but an executant could or would have written it. 
Another arrangement, that of Chopin’s D2 waltz, as a study in double 
notes is indefensible enough; but we cannot withhold admiration from 
the clever way in which the composer has superimposed the leading 
melody in the second section. By the way, Herr Rosenthal, unless we 
are mistaken, plays a precisely similar piece, stated to have been written 
NO. XI.—vVOL. III. M 
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by himself. The coincidence is curious, to say the least of it. A far 
more legitimate work by M. Philipp is a musicianly arrangement of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” Scherzo for two pianos. 
Finally we have two sets of studies, “ Exercises Préparatoires” and 
“Exercises Techniques.” The former have received the special 
imprimatur of M. Mathias, of the Paris Conservatoire, whose own 
studies are held in such high esteem. It is difficult to judge of such 
works save after a thorough trial of them; but they appear to be 
carefully written and well considered. M. Philipp must in future be 
accounted a writer to be reckoned with. 

Mr. Percy Pitt’s “Impressions,” Op. 16 (Messrs. Augener), are 
not altogether satisfactory. The composer is extremely clever—too 
clever, in fact. And we must protest against a piece bristling with 
modulations, double flats and sharps, and other labours, being 
christened with the extremely inappropriate title of “‘ Improvisation.” 
The “ Humoresque” and the “ Veille de Départ” are better, but we 
wish that Mr. Pitt would “let himself go” a little more, and would 
not, after writing a bar suggestive of Schumann, fly off at a tangent, 
for fear of committing himself, and straightway plunge into a cloud of 
aggressively French harmony. A little more simplicity, even if 
reminiscent, would be an improvement. 

The same publishers send us some more music by M. Anton 
Strelezki, but we have determined to allow this composer a “close 
season,” during which he may multiply new works undisturbed by 
criticism on our part. We have also a “Chanson Napolitaine” by 
M. Jacques Blumenthal, dating, we suppose, from the composer’s 
unregenerate days, when he turned out Royalty Ballads by ones 
insteads of Art Songs by fifties. It is quite in the old-fashioned 
school of piano writing, and is too suggestive of “Charlie is my 
darling,” and other things, to be very Neapolitan. Far better in every 
respe st, and indeed worthy of high praise, are “ Fiinf Clavierstiicke,” 
Opus 8, by Mr. Max Pauer. Their modest and unassuming character 
is quite refreshing, accompanied as it is by really charming ideas and 
excellent treatment thereof. As an instance of the latter we may cite 
the neat way in which the return to the principal theme is managed in 
“Souvenir.” The “Chanson des Fileuses” is admirably written, and 
avoids direct reminiscences of Raff and Wagner, who are Scylla and 
Charybdis as far as spinning songs are concerned. Mr. Pauer’s five 
little pieces are worth whole battalions of those of Herr Strelezki. 

In the matter of songs, Dr. Bridge has edited Henry Purcell’s 
“Captive Lover,” a fine straightforward composition, deserving the 
popularity it is likely to obtain. It is a pity that more definite 
particulars as to the origin of the song are not given. A complete 
edition of Purcell’s works would bea boon. Whatis the Purcell Society 
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doing ? The present time would be an admirable one for completing 
the task begun so long since. Dr. Bridge’s arrangment is issued by 
Messrs. Novello. 

Another very dainty little song is “ Changes,” by Mr. Hamish 
MacCunn (Messrs. Augener), in which the composer maintains the 
commendable vein of simplicity which he has lately pursued. 

Those who look upon Mlle. Augusta Holmés as a sort of Berlioz in 
petticoats should make the acquaintance of some of her songs published 
by M. Léon Grus. “Les Griffes d’Or” is particularly charming, 
though the curious rhythm of the accompaniment is rather exasperating 
to “catch.” But why issue the song with English words only? Half 
the charm immediately evaporates if sung thus—more especially as the 
translator treats us to this kind of thing— 


“Thy disdain, acute as a bite that pains.” 


A “pain that bites” would be better: it might be nonsense, but it 
would not sound quite so ridiculous. “ ‘Tireli” is already popular, and 
thoroughly deserves its popularity. 

We have lately come across so many excellent songs by young and 
comparatively unknown composers that we turn with interest to “ Five 
Shakespearian Songs” by @. Woodellon, published by Messrs. Robert 
Cocks & Co. In these, however, there is nothing of any particular 
value, save what arises from good intentions and correct workmanship. 
Some of the extensions in the accompaniment of the first song, 
“Orpheus with his Lute,” are very trying to play, even nowadays, 
when a stretch of a tenth appears to be a sina qud non to every well- 
conducted pianist. For the rest there is little to say. The songs are 
uninteresting, though there is enough musical feeling in them to justify 
us in encouraging the composer to persevere. 

As usual, we have left ourselves little space to discuss the new 
organ music which has reached us. Fortunately, bare mention is 
sufficient for such works as Vol. 54 of Mr. Best’s admirable “St. Cecilia” 
(Messrs. Augener), and Book XII. of Messrs. Novello’s fine edition of 
Bach’s organ works as edited by Dr. J. 8. Bridge and Mr. James Higgs 
—the former, we suppose, representing the practical, the latter the 
theoretical musician. 

Mr. Dudley Buck has issued in the last-named publishers’ fine series 
of “Original Compositions for Organ” three pieces, a “ Triumphal 
March,” Op. 26, a “ Rondo Caprice,” Op. 35, and an “ Idylle,” Op. 52. 
They are all capably, if not very solidly, written, and will have their 
admirers. But it will take better work than this to enable Mr. Buck to 
live down “ When the Heart is young.” 

Mr. Luard Selby, a musician who has never quite received the 
recognition his works merit, has, in the same series, a “ Second Reverie ” 
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and a “ Third Postlude.” These, unpretentious as they are, we much 
prefer to Mr. Buck’s pieces. But the best of the numbers lately issued 
is undoubtedly Dr. Alan Gray’s fine Sonata in D minor. Here we have 
a dignified Adagio introduction, followed by a short and graceful 
Andante in the Sterndale Bennett manner, and finally a fully worked 
out and scholarly Fugue in four parts on a subject excellent for its 
purpose. Few of the great Continental organists could have written so 
good a work of its kind. Even a thorough contrapuntal training has its 
advantages, after all ! 


E. A. 





Books and Music sent for Review in the February Number should reach the 
Eprror, c/o Messrs. Cocks, not later than December 23rd. 


Intending subscribers should remit to the Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., 
6, New Burlington Street, W. All other commumications to be addressed to 
the Evrror or THE NEw QuartTeRtyY Musicat Review. 





